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A research . proposal to study the effect of 
multisensory teaching methods in first-grade reading is presented. 

The focus is on sex differences in learning and in multisensory 
approaches to teaching. The project will involve 10 experimental and 
10 control first-grade classes in several Southern California 
schools. Both groups will be given IQ, readiness, and nonverbal 
personality tests at the beginning of the school year. The 
experimental classes will be taught reading with a multisensory 
{look-say-hear-trace- write) approach while the control classes will 
learn reading with the more traditional visual basal reader approach. 
At the end of the school year all students will be tested on the 
California Achievement Test, Primary Battery to measure their reading 
achievement. The experimental and control groups will be compared on 
reading achievement and on various emotional adjustment factors, and 
this data will be analyzed. Included in the proposal are a 
d" ssertation abstract and two articles on proprioceptor stimulation 
by the project director. Data on budgeting and a bibliography a' ’ 
included. (AL) 
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:p~oje.ct is competitive with the Russians in their use of. techniques derived from "brain- 
washing". The neurological key is proprioceptor stimulation* Schools do not adequately use pro— 
prioceptor stimulation in teaching methods. This results in failure, difficulty and -frustration 
for many, students— particularly boys and minority students. Delinquency and -.group violence may 
be developed in our schools - due to negativ e group conrH ti on* through? failure or. "difficulty in 
the classroom. .Blocking .the male’s need for physic a. 



T . . ^ .reates serious problems .. 

Tlie proprioceptors have basic integrative functions for the brain.. There ' are pronounced $ex 

accomplished ••Sex' differences are almost’ totally- ‘-ignored by our : 
schools! in teachin g methods %' .Motor movement must be made a part of the" Method. “ ~ ’ 

and ten control, class rooms • in the 1st: grade.'. -The : sig- v 
) i. if idai^ groups^is ;±n : the; teaching method only. The. Look-Say-Hear-Trace- 

. Wr ite- ''Method y : f s -*71/ appro a ch is used '.in the experimental groups The Control ' group 

e i^^y^.^'a te ' v Text • Me thod or. a See— Memorize— Decode by recognition f or learning , ‘iV- 
basic academic , skills. An 1 : analysis of. variance of results and a comparison - of the emotional . 
adjustment of. : ,each .gfoup; ; isT ; . expected to show MARKED improvement, of .achievement, in basic . - 
academic skills , emotional' adjustment, 7 group attitudes, and a creative expression j of hostility 
for those students in the experimental, group using proprioceptor stimulation (multisensory ) . 
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Budget should be based on .3 grant year , (12 month or shorter period if the project is less than 12 months) 
rather than calendar year, or fiscal year. 



CALIFORNIA COUNCIL ON CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
DETAILED PROJECT BUDGET 



BUDGET CATEGORY 


TOTAL 




MATCHING FUNDS 


GRANT FUNDS 


CASH 


IN-KIND 


15. Personal Services 










A. Sal aries 










Principal investigator and Pro j ect 
Director* * * *50% of 7 time - - -- -- -- 


S12 ,500 
10,000 ■ 
10,000 

10,000 ■ 
8,000 
14,120 
: 34,300 

2,250 
4,290 


$12,500 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

8,000 

14,120 

34,300 

2,250 

4,290 






Investigator-Psychologist ( 5 0% time ) 
Investigator-Psycholgoist (50% time) 
Evaluator-Statistician- and 
. Writer* 50% of time 
'-Executive Secretary. 100% time 
Research 'Assistants (2) 100% time 
Teaching Aids (40) 2 hrs/day $2.50/hj 
Teachers . Institute 
Teacher Substitute Days 
















B. Employee Benefits 








$180, 000* 00 


■.none" 








Estimate 


TOTALS T ; . f • %7; 


$285,460.00 


$105,460 




. $180,000.00 


16. 'Travel 


: Mileage allowance; at 20,000 miles. ; 
' - at 1 Oct /mile ; • , ■/ ' 


2,000 


2,000 .7 






; TOTALS ^ / : : , — - ' 


2,0000 ' ; . ' 


2^000 , 


- • . 7 ■ -7 ■ i/ ‘ •. . 




17. Consultant Servi ces 






. 7f. ’’ ’• 




Director of Teacher Training U of C 
' 10 days at $100/day 
\ Dr. Kenneth C* Bailey' 


1,000 


1,000 




’ 


. Specialist .. on Motor Movements . 

• • i Dr • Newe 1 1 C * : Kephart . IV* ' .7 


: '1,000. . 


T, pop 




•;S?7;7A3:77; 


TOTALS ^ >■:* i:' r ' • "■ 

^ o v:- v : ■ ."V - ' ■ • - 


A. 2,000^;%: 


2,, 000 7 


if: 








DETAILED PROJECT BUDGET (CON'T) 



7*^1 







CRAMT 


MATCH ING 


FUNDS 


‘ BUDGET CATEGORY 


TOTAL 


u r\ r\v* \ 

FUNDS 


CASH ' 


IN-KIND 


1 R Supplies and OperatTnq Expenses 










Trade Books circulated among all class 
rooms ■ 


$5,000.00 


$5,000. 






Tests for 20 classes in exp- 600 students 










pluss 600 randomly selected children 
@ SI. 00 each 


1,200.00 


1,200 






Office supplies . 


1,500.00 


1,500 






Duplication of materials and .in. ructions 
Final report - 50 copies @ S3 /page for 


500.00 


500 






a total of 20 pages 


3,000.00 


3 , 0(00 






Computer rental — cost j 


1,500.00 


1,500 






Phone— all calls Long . distance covering 










. two counties © $75 /month 


900.00 


900 






Services— Trustee Account of Mason & Gato 
' CPAx, $700/month 


8,400.00 


8,400 






University of -California at Irvine 










Institution allowance for holding 
teacher work shop throughout the school 










year 


3,900.00 


3,900 






Operating expenses of the three co- 










operating school districts plus supplies 










normally, used in the’ first grade class 








. . $50,000 ' 


rooms . T 20 . wlas s » rooms ............ •••••* 


..50,000.00- 




* m m 










Estimate ' 


■ T 0T ALS ■' V;/ v i • • 


11^ , . r u . 


$25 j 900. 


1 ■ ■ 


$50 , 0.0.0 



• I Q • Edu i omen t v v v - : '• 




V/V" •’ 


7 






.One spelling box /for; ea -.child. • ■;/ 

.600 i. @ . $37. each. . . • « . . • • . . •••••« . . ..... • . . . « 

typewr itter s f or .. each cl ass ?room ' , •• y/ . . / 
20 $1.00 - each. . . . . . . ••...•• . . ... . . > • 

office •' typewrit ter :// i 

Che listening post per bull .ding. 4 $125 

Video Taping system for recording- one 
Video .tapes :•;/ /p’y-/ ; 

Tapes' for listening posts 
. 20 cl a s si > rooms ^ an d equipment in rooms. . . . . 
^"^••••ItOTALS V i,’ VV : v' • / VV ; v^ 


$1 ,.800 

// $2,000 
,45 0 
/‘ C : . 500 
V " 2,500 
400 
.100 

• • • 50 , 000 > - 
; $57,500: 


' $1 , 800 

$2,000 ' 

4507 .7 7 
;7 : 7 500 

2,500 

: 400 
7 100 . 

... ..... • • • 

$7,500 




’■ i ■' "■ 

Estimate 
$50,000 
.. $50,000. 


V^TOTAL PROJECT COST . ' ' V >’ 


$423,110 _ 


$143,110. 




: $280,000 ' 


; Pe rcent of Tot a 1 Project Cost 


| 100%’ 


34% 




66% 
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BUDGET NARRATIVE 



■.r _ . ~ 

The major expenses of the budget will be borne by three school 
districts. This includes the El Rancho Unified School District in 
Pico Rivera, the Little Lake School District in L. A. County, and 
the Anaheim City School District in Orange County. These schools will 
pay the salaries of all teachers participating in the project. In 
addition, the Districts will pay all costs of maintaining the school 
rooms, supply all equipment and supplies except those needed to conduct 
the investigation. These are listed as "in-kind" contributions. 



Grant funds are requested to pay the costs covering personnel, 
equipment, and supplies necessary to successfully conduct the investi- 
gation. In this regard the project is a "bargain" for the California 
Council on Criminal Justice. 

Due to three school districts being involved with somewhat different 
salary schedules and 20 teachers involved and each one at a somewhat 
different salary rate, an estimate has been made as to the value of these 
contributions . 



The value of the "in-kind" contributions has been estimated on the 
extreme conservative side. For example, in the control and experimental 
groups there are 20 teachers having a student population of 600„ In 
addition, there are provisions for a random sampling of another 600 
students or an additional 20 teachers. If a figure of $ 10,000 is taken 
as the yearly average of each teacher considering retirement,- sick, and 
fringe benefits, this would equal the sum of 40 X $10,000 or $400,000 
in teacher salaries alone. The grantee contribution has been estimated 
at only $280,000 which does not include the expensive equipment, build- 
ings , maintenance , or administrative costs. As the effort involved in 
obtaining a true figure would require a firm of accountants, this task 
Was "beyond the scope of preparing this proposal. Therefore, the amounts 
have been purposely: estimated at a conservative low level. 

: Mason and Gato have been made Trustee for the Research Grant Funds. 

They will have the responsibility of nenr- -d ?.ng q lopn on the contract 
with the bank, the payment of all funds., , u . ping all records, making all 
reports, frying ^iit ncessary'. taxes, and collecting the various salary 
records oh the teaching assistants from three separate school districts. 



TwoV teaching assistants have been provided xcsr each control and 1 
experimental class room. The multi-sensory teaching method using pro- 
irictepfor stimulation requires a. great - deal more* clerical time and 
individual instruction .During the second year , inly one teaching 
assistant has been provided each class room forte. wo hours a day.. During 
the,, 'ihird year , ah assistant will b.e provided for. only one hour 

kf Typewrit tens have been proved in each class room due to the require- 
ment that each child's story must be typed immediately after being 
written. The teaching assistant can do this for iifce teacher . Until the y, 
child develops' the necessary skills , the child Individually .dictates 
each story to .the teacher . The word each ch? Id truces must also be 
prepared by. the teacher or the teacifer’s assistant. 



n e cost of using a multi-sensory approach irn the class room using 
p3?opriocept©r stimulation may increase the cost, csf instruction initially , 
the long range effect will be to sharply reduce ^educational costs . If 
a small portion of the educational! remedial programs can be reduced, the 
y.yiiigs would I;; be enormous compared to the cost ol a teaching assistant . . 

J.v. addition there are: the. other factors of violence, delinquency, and ^ 
emotional problems which, may be the most expensive part of education. . D 



~«;,23. ^Gra phi c Repres entatio n of Costs - - By v-or+h 
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: MfruiTT^'p a ^ ^ rrpi istic Chupclv of Christian Dyna.riii.cs , Xnc> : 



to S |2 e fundsd in r p!rt from funds made ‘available, through the Omnibus 
Crime" 'ControVand Safe Streets Act of 19,68 administered by the:^ 
California Council on Criminal Justice , • 



-NOW THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that Sivan E. Caukins, Jr»; ?v |the. t %^; ; ^v.- y; 
l v ■ . . Director * of the Psychological Counseling Center in Long Beach rs_ ,t* 

J authorized to submit the attached Application for Grant 

forcement Purposes to the California Council on Criminal Justice for 

C % ’ : * its' consideration , and 



FURTHER ' RESOLVED that in- the event that the California ; 

' C6uncil on Criminal Justice consents to fund the P^J^^vanffSlstiC 
7^ v '%vv' ; ' Caukins ' Jr.- is authorized to execute on behalf of the Lvangelisti ;.•••• 

v .Church of Christian Dynamics, x nc. the contract for the grant '..£^ law , j. .Vn 
enforcement purposes . . , / .• .v.. C . . j C 

.. . - ;7j>- ; ; BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the applicant 'agrees to provide, .the. *- 

matching funds to said project . ; , v >; ./ 



•• IT- - FURTHER'' RESOLVED that' grant funds received ,hereun^©iv-s|iall^^-_.j 
5^Vf^i* ; 'no V ? be. used ' to supplant ongoing law enforcement : expenditures 

V ? h.V.V- ; : v fv' : 

: : pj^M 












■ ■ ’ * r ;,.»»• *-' 3 . ,t;: ■■ - 

• ‘ '.r> AV'yfe -.V\ V. ' : | A ’* • * vVS .. .♦ 

. i? v-V v; cVVr>v? : • . . * M : •:} j *v_ - „ A- j 
t rh ’■ . ';>!*' <?, ..-‘jet ^ ... , 



/- r-b - f hi' 1 ••.bi-VCc : • •-= 

:.VV.*V • S' *-t A- . .* 1- *-*••:. ■ ,t:\y /kltt-V- *.i 5. ft*- \ • . • • - . 



Sivan E." Caukins , dr 
*& Pr e Bident -Treasurer 



.surer . c->r- 
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Siva in" E.P Cau kins , ' Jr. , Neil Roger; Coombs , William H. Ed wards . 

R . :' J . : ‘ Thomas ' / • ;• .■ ■• " ■ ' ■'; • ' ,; C C . V; C;r i . 

Cv*^ : . vCi'^SriC:; - ■"> : : i •:• ;Y ■'.■■■: ■■ . . •■’ ' .'• .;••••• ’•'• . ^ 

°® vv .y j'i"v ^ ^ t r *■ • •••:'. ‘r 

^/v;'^Ab^eht A; Morgan, Wilman F.. Wilson_ . . .. ;; _ 

r n^Sv&irv ^ ^'€^7iSv ; : ’.-i 

EB>LC ■:-;■■ .- Wiiiam H . Edwards , ^ecretaW V 
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PROBLEM BACKGROUND 



.vr 



Greater investigation may be needed in the part played by ^our;- t ;; :• 

schools in the development of negative group attitudes , violence , .• • . 
.iuvenile delinquency, and the failure of so many normals parti cu— 
larly boys in learning to read and spell. Schools are the first ■ 
group, experience for many children. In the early formative ypars, 
frustration, failure, negative group conditioning, and treating It.' 

boys and girls the same, may ■ be extremely destructive of the| ,• 
emotional health of so ma_ny of our children j.V' ~. C'';.. * ill ' - 



Two noted educators, Postman and Weingartner have this to say about 
the curricula of most schools: "They do not seem to recognize the -.nr 
fact- that boys are different than girls. This is exceedingly odd , 
since almost everbody else has noticed the differences" ;v 



School produced problems seem, to ’be definitely related to sex»v 

Bentzen reports that pathologic conditions, including learn-™,* 



•x 1 ranees 



are three to ten times more frequent 

the same ; ; .^nh : v-Vn 



of 



•ing and BEHAVIORAL diso r ders , 

among male students than among female students 
: chronological age. In this same report, Kopel and 
of clinics, further reported reading disabilities 






Geerded*sJ;study 
by sex , and f ound 






thalt .-78 percent of all referrals were male , and, that , in ., the^case 
of -....mentally retarded children '.with associated reading disabilities., 
9V per cent were boys and 6 percent were girls. 






..Ti';.' Educators, "and police authorities who have to deal with the - ;. prpblems 1,; j-; y - 
' '.produced by our schools, may need to be more . concerned _• with.^the -. •_ ; 

• i. methods used in the beginning school years as much as ,we do 
^hui the: content.;.:, Soviet Educators and Psychologists may- be far ‘ahead 
til'of the United States in this regard .A; A.- Smirnov state s ; , ; r w ..The. 

• ^T^?fiufeject of -'the investigations of Soviet psychologist s.' is , not;;-, the 
Kt^iiclilld • s thinking in itself , but . the proce ss of his thinking;,;. 

" * : • -. ' . ; V/ c s o 1 u t i o n :of mathematics , in applying, the rules of spelling 
- earning ^literary or scientific tests." A. L. Shnirman is 

vlt^more^concerned with the method when he states , 




"Mari’ s conscious- 



*-■ *.7,-1 rr->- 's 



-i 



.5:..llh1ft-ness : and.^the ; psychological qualities of his 

themselves in "activity 
motor physical 



personality are 1 ormqd . 





Newell. GV Kephar.t , . a 
states , ! "Behavior devei 

-called . higher forms of- behavior - •: . 

behavior , thus making even these -higher. 
c tual skills )r d e pend ent, upon the ,basi c , s t ructure;^^/;^- • 
tivlty upon which they are built 1 . The importance 

- - • ’ out by many ,.educa-. ; '-^.tn. f : ■ ; 




ett , and. 1 



Fernald ef f ec 
xJ;S reading . 



developed by 

cular motor method for remedial 



IVV' pi Within; recent’ years , the Communists have developed , 
t ; - ; 'f! • Vi .barbari c : ; f o rm of learning called "Brainwashing" .. The 



developed a particularly 
le 

t; Ay scientist , I. - P. • Pavlov, the father of Conditioning Learning' 
Theory , started . experimenting "Brainwashing" techniques 



with 



human 
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“beings during the last ten years of his life. He called the pro- 
cess a cortical inhibition of the higher cerebral function. He 
developed techniques which could shatter the established pattern 
of human personality so that fragments could be integrated into 
new structures of memory, judgment, and emotion more in line 
with the desires of the Communist doctrine. 

Pavolv’s interest in experimenting with humans was aroused when 
his laboratory was accidentally flooded in Leningrad in 1924. His 
dogs were trapped for several days by the flood. When the dogs 
were .finally rescued , their muzzles were just sticking out of the 
water. For several days they had to strain physically to keep their 
noses above the water to stay alive. This MUSCULAR strain was 
accompanied by coldness, hunger, exhaustion, and fear. 

After being rescued , Pavlov noticed that his dogs had gone into 
a state of profound desperation. They had not only lost interest 
in their food , but in the normal activities of a dog's life. 'There 
was no barking and no rushing about as is common to happy dogs. 
Their movements were slow and infrequent. To them, life had seemed 
to lost its luster, most interest of all was the fact that in this 
state, their conditioned reflexes or previous learning was 
abolished. Pavlov found that he could now condition them according, 
to an entirely different pattern. (Schwarz- i 960 ) 

One of the interesting constants in "Brainwashing” may be the 
previously unnoticed part that kinaesthesis , (motor stimulation 
or proprioceptor stimulation), plays in the process. Through the 
effective use of - proprioceptor " stimulation „ sometimes called 1‘ •> i •' ;' v - 
kinaesthesis- our position or MOVEMENT sense, tremendous . changes y. 
Can take place in learning or personality. In this regard both : • . : 

Lifton and West have substantiated- Pavlov’s work in creating .J; 
artifical mental breakdowns. 



As any battle-seasoned sergeant in the Marine Corps knows it is 
not what - you say, hear, or see that counts, BUT ONLY WHAT YOU DO.' 
.The "smooth talking" car salesman knows a picture may be worth 
a thousand words. However, the only way to get you ,to buy that L 
new car is to get you inside and physically experience the act, 

•of driving the car. What our body tells us and wha)t our body does 
’ may. constitute the most effective type of learning. v ;*ivV' y-:- 



'Schools must use all our sense , modalities in the learning of basic 
academic .skills . . This may not only be important for the learning) ; 
process (the prevention of school failures) but may be a critical • 
factor in the formation of healthy group attitudes, prevention of 
Violence. and emotional problems, and in the formation of delinquency 

Beginning elementary students are eager to attend school and enter 
the new learning situtation with enthusiasm and energy. It does 
not take long for the system to kill this developing vitality, and 
create strong resistance to school. (Authority and Society); The 
•pressures society and the group exert upon an individual in creat- 
ing personality disorders and maladjustment must be thoroughly 
investigated .in addition to the conflicts created by the family. 

In early childhood experiences. 






V. - 



PROJECT OBJECTIVES 



1 . Overall objective 



To teach heterogeneously grouped first grade children decoding - 
(reading) by the Look-Say -Hear-Trace-Write method first used by 
Fernald (1943). This is a modification of Fernald • s technique : 



V:' adopted to a general class room rather than as a remedial reading 
technique. This method has sometimes been called the VAKT or 



V Visual -Auditory -Kinaesthetic -Tactile Method . (Proprioceptor cues) 



2 . Background 



In a study by Williams (1969), sixty-four children, aged 4-6 to 
5.6 were taught to discriminate and reproduce forms by trace, say, 
and reproduce method .Findings suggested that more time be devoted 
to such motor discrimination training to reduce errors of re- 
versals. (The use of proprioceptor cues were important for 



t In a doctoral dissertation by Berres (1967) at UCLA, the 'hypothesis 
•investigated was that increased amount of directed motoric activity 
■would facilitate learning . . . for culturally disadvantaged , 

- retarded readers. The three methods used (independent variables 
in this instance ) were Look -Say , Look-Say-Trace-, and Look -Say- 
Trace -Write ... After extensive training of 18 subjects the results 
yrl--, ■/ indicated that - motor activity over and . above that used in tradi-": v ; 

tional teaching methods resulted ' in greater retention in relation 
pil?:vli?’to ' learning f or culturally ■■ disad vantaged : readers ' 



\V. ■ 












Inj’Erickson ‘.3 (1969) study of visual Haptic aptitude , in relation 
, to" children ' s achievement in reading, previous: research by 
Lowenf eld maintained that only half of the population can profit 
by ), visual stimuli . Lowenf eld found that Haptic type learner (non- • 
..visual ) was satisfied to internalize singly any partial impression 
: he ".received . and- that he: had little desire : to viev/ his impressions -. 

• as. -wholes — this as contrasted to the integrating and forming ofv-£.« 

• ic orapr eh e n si b 1 e wh o 1 e s ? char a cteristic of the visual .» learner . Lowen— 
'feld further suggested that reading achievement for the non-visual 

'/learners was less 'than. that achieved by visually oriented ;- y •; 
Learners . From .these findings of Lowenf eld , Erickson then : ‘ 
hypothesized .that this failure was due to the lack of perceptual 
skills on the- part of the learner. v , .... ’ 












In v a comprehensive study of the remediation of learning disorders 
injculturally disadvantaged ' youth , carried on . by the Department 
o f u P s y c h o 1 o gy a t . t h e >11 nlversity of Calif ornia at Los Angeles . in 
conjunction with .the Fernald School (1969) * the major expert— ;' v : :‘ 
mental finding clearly indicated the superiority of the approach 
used with" the experimental group (Look-Say -Hear -Trace -Write) at 
the Fernald School over the two other groups, those children in • 
a public "school enrichment, program and those in a non -treated 
group* / ( Seymour Feshbach,! Pro ject 147-200 , UCLA , Funded by Calif . ). 



me 



Insofar as sexual differences in perception, with -concomitant !.?>■’: 
detrimental effect s in read ing achi evement , Witkin. (1949) .noted 





















that marked sex differences in perception and mode of learning 
existed. Boys, as a group, tended to be more muscular (kinaesthetic ) 
and responded more to bodily feelings than did girls. In a study of 
American and German readers, Preston (1966) noted that the mean 
reading achievement of American girls exceeded that of American ' 
boys at the two grade levels studied, four and six. The reverse 
was true of the German sample. The implications from these findings 
were related by the investigator to the predominance of males in 
the teaching profession in Germany and emphasis upon reading as 
a masculine activity. The implication is also there that males 
would be more masculine (motor) in their approach to learning. 



A major theory of perception in the field of psychology, the 
Werner-Wapner Sensory -Tonic Field Theory of Perception, based upon 
experimental evidence, (1950) points out .that perception is 
neither sensory nor motor but an integrative process in the human 
brain prior to both. We may need to look, at decoding (reading) in 
the same light. . > 



Werner-Wapner point out perception may be affected in a similar 
way by" stimulation through the senses as well as by direct stimu- 
lation of the muscles. As perceptual skills are a part of reading, 
reading may also be affected in the same manner. Perceptual skills 
in reading may be developed either by sensory stimulation (visual 
and other) as well as by direct stimulation of the muscles or 
proprioceptor stimulation. This seems to be particularly signi- 
ficant in view of Witkin’s work (1949) in which he found marked, 
sex differences between boys and . girls . Also sickness even under 
laboratory conditions was produced when an individual * s, mode of 
perception was frustrated . Our schools with an emphasis on teach- 
ing reading by See -Memorize -Dec ode, may be forcing a feminine 
approach upon many of our boys . fV.tv/.A • y'.':- . i \ 



Reading is the result of an integrative process in the human 
brain. In this process there are marked sex differences. Read - 
ing may need to be concerned with the "process" or integration 
in the human brain. F'iv/'-v 









The Fernai.ld|lmethod utilizes direct stimulation of the muscles : 
as well as stimulation of the senses. Look-Say -Hear -Touch-Move- .■ 
vjj'5;tnient ;::cues are given simultaneously according to the laws of con- 
ditioning.^ No matter what sex or individual differences exist, 

' all the senses can be inter-related to each other. The Fernald 
method is not just sensory nor motor , but an interative process . 



An explanation of the success of the Fernald Method may be 
found in a publication by Caukins (1970). In addition to sex 
differences found in proprioceptor stimulation by Witkin (1949) 
the proprioceptors also seem to have ingegrative as well as 
-/®&|formulatiye : 'functions in the perceptual and intellectual processes, 



. Thb proprioceptors in the smooth muscles , joints, and tendons ^ 

' may be much more important than suspected previously because 
i.their. function goes on largely unnoticed in a route directly, to 
t':the lower brain centers. As a result cortical functions can be 
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circumvented, developed, or similarly affected along with the 
other senses . 



There is a definite organ of the body involved, the vestibular 
system. The proprioceptors of the body and the labyrinthine 
receptors functionally form one receptive system. This system 
is part of the cerebellum which is the head ganglion of the pro- : 
prioceptor system. The cerebellum, in turn, exerts a continual 
reinforcing action on the activity of all other nerve centers. 

In addition, integrative functions for the cortex in the cerebellum 
may be evidenced by the fact that the afferent fibers which leave 
the cerebellum make up one -third as many fibers as the number which 
enter it. (Caukins- 1970- a copy included in the Appendix) 



Feelings, responses, images, and patterns can all be conditioned 
to motor patterns. Movement is a vital function to the human being.' 
Without movement there is very little life. • 



3. General objectives 






b| 



Common perceptual confusions can be eliminated by the early use 
of a Look-Say -Hear -Trace -Write technique, early used by Fernald 
(1943) in beginning reading, spelling, and other academic skills, 
Today * s. method of teaching reading seperately from writing 
increases learning difficulties in reading, as writing is a , v : , 
valuable and effective means of developing visuomotor percep- 
tion and provides the child with certain proprioceptor stimu- 
lation, which is necessary in visual perception , of words, 



Training in discrimination of letters and words in decoding 
•if • i' should be given as decoding is ; a recognition skill . The Fernald 
:-.fi method of Look-Say -Hear. -Trace -Write is one such approach or 

of ;vt raining 7 

;4.v 174 * v* . ■ r . . 4 -; .. 



Active participation, as in writing, should lead to superior 
.• • performance in - recognition of letters, and words,-'.- 

i ivi v 



D> A multi i-sensory input should increase recall-memory of decoding. 



should learn 
end of the 



■ 4 ■’ E. The boys, with emphasis upon motoric involvement, 

-to "read as ■•...well as the' girls in the study by the 1 
experiment '.'“i \v ’Y ./■■'.-..■r --V*. :7V. • 

i •''"-V ’ - 1 ; . ' ’ 

-Culturally disadvantaged:' children should learn to decode as 
well as their non-disad vantaged peers. 7 ' ^'Y :•/ 

;/S\;'vv G. The development of visuomotor perceptual skills will result in 

>/.' . less frustration in the learning . process , favorable conditioning 
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4^ Specific goals 

A. Teach children in the experimental sample to See -Say-Hear- 

Trace-Write the words they wish to use in their own creative 
stories. _ • - 1 ':? : y 

B. Teach Children in the experimental sample to read and to ,'T' 

I/?- spell using the modified Fernald VAKT Technique. 

C. Teach Teachers how to teach using the Fernald VAKT Technique 

modified to a general teaching method. : • ••'••/.h-;." v 

D. Teach culturally disadvantaged children to read through the 

usage of the Fernald VAKT Technique . :: 

E. - For those children showing marked visual and motor perceptual 

problems: and who are having difficulty with the modified VAKT 
method , special exercises (games) will be utilized to develop 
the necessary saotor abilities. These are outlined in the Re- 
mediation qrF Learning Disabilities by Robert E. V&lett, - 
Fearon Publishers , Palo Alto, California, 1967- Also the Slow 
Learner in the Classroom, by Newell. C. "-ephart , Charles E. ... - 
Merrill Publishing Company, Columbus, Ohio, I960. Dr. Kephart 
’ will be a consultant and instruct )r at the Teachers Training ,'. ' 

it,. Institute. 1 / . . ‘ " 
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ACHIEVING THE OBJECTIVES 



There will. be ten (10) first grade experimental classes and ten 
(10) first grade control classes. Pairs of children will be matched 
by sex, age (±3 months) ,. I .Q. (±S.E. of measurement), father's 
D.O.T. classification, and social status as determined by neighbor- 
hood area in which the family resides. Classes will, be located as 
f ollOWS : V 



. Five matched groups, El Rancho Unified District 

Two matched groups, Little Lake Elementary District 
Three matched groups, Anaheim City Schools 



In ‘addition, a comparison group of non-matched children from the 
Montebello Unified Schools said the ios Nietos Elementary Schools 
will be studied to determine iS children on a non»matc.hed basis. . 
do better than either the ee^parrimerh'.al and control samples. Children 
who can already read, who are no lingual or nearly ss: in Spanish, 
or whose I.Q. is below 90 will mot participate in this study . 



Teachers in both the experimental and control classes, will spend 
five days in a summer training program. They will learn how to 
organize learning centers, to develop experience in the story 
telling approach to reading, to gain practice in classroom manage- 
ment techniques related to positive reinforcement, and how to use 
the various materials utilisfii in' tie study. The experimental 
teachers will have an additional five days to learn the VAKT . 
technique and the development of visuomotor perceptual skills as ’ 
outlined by Dr. Newell C. Kephart . 

Both sets of classrooms will be organized into multiple learning 
centers v Children will be permitted to choose which center they, 
wish to work in , and five children will work individually with 
the ' teacher on a rotating basis . ■ : ;4v ' . ; ... -J'. 

The learning strategy will be to have the child initiate the ' • 
activity with the teacher by telling his own creative story on 
paper . The teacher will copy those words, i^tbe child cannot read 
or-spell on a 4 inch by 11 inch paper witiphrayola . These words 
will be filed ;;in the child ' s personal word .box, alphabetically , 
located on, each; d e sk . • bv/i i 4 



In the experimental class, the child will learn to write each 
word in his ? story by. the Fernald t or VAKT method . This method is 
describediin detail in the book, Remedial Techniques in Basic : .V 

School Subjects, by Grace M . Ferhald , McGraw-Hill Book Company , C 
1943- The children will then say and trace the words until they 
can reproduce the word three times each from memory. The children . 
may first start at the blackboard where they can use larger and 
more gross motor involvement . A* ter the child has mastered the 
technique, he will switch to the words written on the 4 inch by 
11.; inch paper with crayola. After the child has written the word 
three - times from memory , saying it out loud by syllables , he 
places it. in his story. After the story has been completed in 
long hand , the child is -presented with a typewritten, copy of it 
to read ; • ; "" f - :V ‘ 
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In the control classes, the teacher will use the usual visual 
method of instruction as described in the Teachers' Manual of the 
State Text. T^-e only difference in procedure between the two groups 
will be that in the experimental group will use proprioceptor 
stimulation in learning visuomotor perceptual skills and in learn- 
ing basic academic skills in addition to visual stimulation.' The 
children will Look-Say-Hear-Trace— Write approaches to the learn- : 

. ing situation.' 

In both sets of classes, children's stories will be stapled in 
books for the other children to read. In both classes one child's i 
story will be displayed on the overheat projector for the entire 
class to read. The teachers will selec words from the stories 
for a basic reading/spelling list for this group. The children 
in the experimental class will learn the.se words by the VAKT 
method , while the control class will practice words using the 
visual approach. Both groups of classes will file the new words 
they learn in the reading/spelling in their special boxes. These 
words will be used for independent story writing as soon as each 
child has enough words to write his own story. 

The second and third year children will use books to supplement 
individual pupil-created booklets. Any first grade child who is 
able to read trade books after his writing/telling experience : 

; v V. may select the book center or the listening center. Trade books ■•7 ; 'V; 
and textbooks will not be stressed during the first year but 
Will be stressed during the second ■ and third year. ’/J h, ‘ 

'"iW' The method, of instruction for achieving these results is a proven 
remedial reading technique. It is recommended as such "not only by 
Fernald but by a list that includes Kolson and Kaluger, Heilman, 

• fi and others.';; It has successfully been used by Feshbach and Berras . 

. in. the remediation of learning disorders in culturally disadvantaged 

: V, •. youth . The method is being modified as a general class room .tec 

l’.' , V- nlque for heterogeneously grouped children. Those children that, 
have difficulty with the technique because of difficulty in or 

of . development: of visuomotor skills will be given special . , ' 

■,;h 'games to develop -these skills. -■ ' t . V,v . ' 

technique allows and encourages individual expression . Each y,: 
child can learn according to the . means best suited to him. As a 
. I-' F esu -1^ it i s expected that learning will be vastly enhanced . Pro- 

:-rC ■ 
v‘ 
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prioceptor stimulation is utilized in an effective manner according 
the laws of ; conditioning. .. • 
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STATEMENT OF WORK 



Calendar of Events 

May 1, 1971. Funded. The Director will call together representa- 
tives from The public schools involved and the 
University of California at Irvine (TJCI) f orr the 
purpose of discussing the research model, the tasts 
to "be carried out , teacher nominations for training 
and other methodologies pertaining to the study. • 

May 15, 1971. Research Assistants Hired. Teacher interviews and 
group meeting for the purpose of discussing the 
<V'' ; research, the materials, individual needs, snd the 

summer workshop. Purchase materials and equipment 
for the project . 

June 1, 1971 . Plan with UCI for the summer workshop. to be held 
in August. Course content and instruction. 

August 1, 1971. Summer workshop (10 days) begins. Summer orienta 
tion session (3 days) for principals and school 

■ district supervisory personnel to explain goals of 

program and familiarize them with classroom organi- 
zational structure and methods. y : \..7.7 

September, 1971 .7; '7/. \ 7.7'. 1 7 t7:'7> 

a ." Begin experiment, 7. '777'77 •: 'yTj;;, 7 

. b. Parent meetings to explain purposes of the 

v 7'" ; 7'p' v ; J - program 7 7 •>' ' x-y;'.! ; .77 : : •••7 ■{ ■ ■ V-' .'7 /. 

7:'7-7 ’7'7 • : '-7 c . Test children in both experimental and control 

• groups . y7 7;7 ■ ■ 7. / V: ; / 

December 1971 . Three -day 'workshop for teachers to renew skills 
in- modified VAKT techniques, if necessary, and have 
•••)'• 7.7 feedback on teacher perceptions of the program.;'.' .... . 



May., .1971 



June , 1971 



Facilities 



a. Test children in both experimental and control 
( : v groups .};.!>■ V. •• ' 
x^b .7 Analyze data •- V- *•"* r IV-D?-' ; " -7 7 

7'c . Prepare final reports . 7- .7 77 

Hold two day teacher work shop to go oyer project 
and discuss improvements for the continuation of 
experiment during second and third grades. 



E; 1 , Ten experimental classrooms in the respective districts; 
i'-. 7-7 Anaheim \ City Schools , El Rancho Unified Schools , Little 
' : ';-7777;>77iLake Elementary District. 

-7. ;r : 2. ."Random selection . of children in a second ■ control group 
^;7;77:i7' 7, that, does not participate in teacher training or whose 

teachers ■■ are aware of this project ..777y,y.. 7.y .:'y, .j ■■ 7;; ;7-77,;, 
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3* Uir^yersity of California at Irvine (TCIL) Currently work- 
ing with HEW-OE in educational re sear They have trained 

research personnel and have two compu '-"-rs milch may he used 
for the analysis of the proposed studp data!. 

k- Project office will be located in th* '‘suite of offices of / 
the Psychological Counseling Center, 5v 1 59 Atlantic Avenue, 
Long Beach, California 9O&07 

The personnel of the project and their positions and backgrounds are 
described in the following pages* The re se-ar cl. assistants have not 
yet. been selected . Their function will be to gggrve as substitute 
teachers if necessary, to assist class room teachers, in any special 
problems, and to help the Psychologist -Investiggators to test 
children with. special problems, the administration of tests, and 
other projects. They also will assist in fche research, writing, and 
adminstrative details. 



Classrooms will be visited at least once a weelk. Although the 
technique of See -Say -Hear-Trace -Write is relatively simple* if it 
is not done correctly it is of no use at all. Caire must be exerted 
to have comparability of teaching background pr: Lor to the summer 
training sessions. Modifications throughout tho experimental 
period must be equalized so as to maintain con ^istency in the use 
'■ ’>.3.bf : the VAKT method for the experimental group . • • -VV. I 3 -/:. h.;,;''; 

■ - v ^ Teaching. Assistants ( two) have been scheduled for each class in 

- • V/htoth ; the,, control and experimental groups. This is deemed exception-'?'; - 1 : : 
ally important due to the - fact there is a large amount of clerical 
; viand individual work required for each child . Stories have to be. i-v:;’.);' •• 
individually dictated , words written for -each child , and the stories h£l : v 
typed immediately after being written in long hand. In addition, 
v % ’. ' 1 -v b • 1 mbr e ; t iiiie, : will i have to be spent in working with each child in 

3 : v-lb •: • l v p - ' ; . m ? s ^ Ithe'. ts?aci n g, t e ch h iqu e ;. Once the child has integrated -the-’ : ’ vibll 
;:'; 4 x'; 34 : process and learned tc read , it does not make any d i f f er e n c £ in - A : --r ■ 
nd result s whether a child has an emphasis on visual or proprio- • viV-l. 
5v>iv’-- c e p t o r stimulation . Auditory , visual , or kinaesthetic cues are .b-v 
equally - effective once they- have, been ’inter related and perceptual 
lhhfl s ki 11 s h a v efb eendev e loped . ; i ■' , v 

/jl ^ v S t a f f ing Requirements:’ •if.;, v.h •• 

description of the proposed project personnel, duties, brackground , 
an d qualifications is contained on pages _l 8 _, 19., 20 , 21 , 22, 23, and 
>v : 3 2 If. T h e following positipns have been provided : ■ - 7 3 - / ’ : i ; - 

"vv-ib .; ' Project Director 50% time -v, 

■ Psychology, st : One full time postion ( two halj. 1 1m- ) 

5P% . time , .;; : : h' 5 ,;V’ : v-h,'lv , 

Teacher Training ; >/ v -- 1 / /b'-b 

Consultant . .As needed ’ ; Olh. 

•; . ’V . V ,'h- . '' v Research A s si s t an t s Two full time positions (grad, students) 

l’j Motor . Movement . ’ - ' - .v- ' 

- ; ; 1 v..--''':- 1 - Specialist . . . * . . . As needed - '** , - . j -,.- ■ ■ - ■ - 1 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 



r;/i r.vf: . . , . . ' . 

Sivan E. Caukins, Jr. 


•mir . - 

Psychologist, licensed by 
Board of Medical Examiners 


Kin I IIDATE (Mo.. Djv. Yr.) 

July 16, 1922 


f'LACK OF BIRTH (City. Hunt'. Country! 


pnFSUDT NAn.'iNALirv (! ' -p.u f\.‘\ r ; i <zen; 
nnf'coti’ kind nf one! cxnimt 


SF X 


Los Ange3.es, California 


U- S. A. 








M^le r~l Frmnln 



!- i »U( ‘ aTION (flrtfin with (ino.it-- tr.iininij one/ itU.fr.rfr ptt'itcfocroro/) 



.•••"'•I' ; INSTITUTION AND LOCATION 


nrnnEE 


YEAR . 
/'ONrrnnh'D 


SCIENTIFIC 

field .v.;; .; . 


University of California at L. A. 
George Pepperdine College, L . A. 
CO.aremont Graduate School (39 units 
San Gabriel University, Santa Ana 
nr Be in g-_merged wi th TTnj.v, — of Cal r T r 


B. A. 

M . A . 

-Post M. A. 

, Ph. d. 

) 1 


19A-7 

1956 

1957 
1971 


Psychology v 

Psychology . 

Psychology 
Psychology 



as an expert 



i mental illness in the Superior Court 
of California , in the Counties of Orange, Los Angeles, and Santa Barbara 
(2) On The approved referral list, of the Conciliation Court, Superior Court 
_r?.f — Calif orn inu, Connf.y_o f_ Lns An rnlp .e ■' ' ■ - ' 



M- il ! HEijEAiU.H "if-; i : fTT S.i 

Sex Differences 



in Education and 
importance of proprioceptors 

HK 5 CH SUPJ’OS'I /Xi*.* instructions) ' 
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I l‘.| f'llOI’O:'.! i) I'llti 

Principal Investigator and originator of 
project . .. 



1969 



:>yt- 



Research Grant from Research Dynamics a Division of the Evangelistic 
Church of Christian Dynamics, Inc,, to explore the significance of 
physical movement in the learning process. Two papers produced, (l) 

Why Johnny Can't Learn to Read or Sex Differences in Education, (Long 
Beach, Executive Business Service : 1976) , Library of Congress Card A 
166266) ; and (2) The Proprioceptors - the Most Important and Sixth 
Sense of Man, (Long Beach, Psychological . Counseling Center, 1970) v r 
Library of Congress Card A 211280 3 yv/T i'/ 



RI T Sij ARCH AJVJ [> OR PnOFLSSjOMAl F-.XI:f';.RlF:NGF* ; fStor tiny with prosont position. Jist troinit't/ on! rxpcrirnrG tr.’ou i*U to or go of pro/t'cr. .List.* lit 
■ ■or' most rnpresrntotiyo publication*. - Do no t ryerptf ^ popes for corhir.clividno'.L „ 



vim-’-/- ' Director of the Psychological Counseling Center since 1967, 



iTamily L ^ndlchildp counselor, licensed by the i. 

'I'jv Marriage Counselor Qualifications Board, State* of Cal 

.. ‘ a :1v -...r-- , -••• . ; ;. ;; . ' ; ' 

licensed by the Board of Medical Examiners , £ tatc 

TV V V License No .M^P 35 * . In private practice 13 years. ; Iff pi:- O' 

V 5 : p’ 37 V : iv . • t /i, V -.l VilYVVV . C f v : VT.v.TV,';; ■ V- Vi •••"V 

* . \ .• V 'tV:/' ' V - ^ ’V r ; \ ‘ v ’V \ " ' * ; :• ’ * ?. r * •’ • " - .V..v v . . . ; '...*• . / • s . > *' * \ •’*. • .•'*•*•* . *' 

; i(: f i Psychologist ^Advisement Service , Los Angeles City Board of Ec 



V ■ .■ 



Social Worker and ; 
California , ; #M6ll 



VVAl V 1957-158 V 

Ss4 ’ " " " 



Psychological- Intern , Patton State Hospital, Patton, Calif.., 1956-57 

v.. ; . ~ • •;.• •- . .. /,-•••. /; v •-.'••r: -V;-jr 

' r Instructor, Remedial Techniqu.es :in Basic School Subjects , George 
’ ne College , Los Angeles , California 1956 



A.i;l Instructor,’ Psychology, Adult Education, Los Angeles City Board of 

• ; i;':.- Education, 1957 . ; .v,' . : 3 



V':5 Head .'Instructor, Brentwood ITouse., operated as a private clinic for 
h: • learning cases bv Dr „ Grace M . Fernald , Head , Psychology. Clinic , 

. .<•> ’ * - - - 0/^-1947 
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Papers and Publications . ; ■ 

Fundamentals of Brainwashing Utilized to Prevent Learning Failures 
in the Clas s Room or the Proprioceptors - the Most Important 
and Sixth Sense of Man , Long Beach, Psychological Counseling Center 
1970; Library of Congress Card— A 211280 



Why Johnny Can’T Learn to Read or S ex Differences in Education , Long 
Beach: Executive Business Serve, 1970; Library of congress Card 
A 166266. 

"The Real Secret Boss of California" , Frontier , Vol. 3, No. 2, 
December 1951, PP 5-9 • 

Organizations , 'r i'!' 

President , Th e Evangelistic Church of Christian Dynamics , Inc . , 

• 1969 to date, a private foundation , Internal Revenue ^Service 

‘"•7 letter of determination, dated July 8, 1969 » Serial 7F LA:E0: 
69-695, L- 178 , Code 414=00: CHK/( 213) 688 - 4886 . 

Past President, Orange County Psychological Association, 1953-1956 



Past State Trustee, California" State Marriage Counselin 

. -/ tion, .1955-1956 

• Charter Member Orange County . Psychological Association, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

(Give the following information for all professional personnel listed on page 3, beginning with the Principal Investigator. 
Use continuation pages and follow the same general format for each person.) 



NAME 

Patricia C. SIMMONS 


TITLE 

Research Consultant, L, A. 
County Schools 


BIRTHDATE (Mo.. Day, YrJ 

March 12, 1916 


PLACE OF BIRTH (City, State, Country) 

Los Angeles, California 


PRESENT NATIONALITY (If non-U.S. citizen, 
indicate kind of visa and expiration date ) 

U. S. A. 


CD Male S Female 



EDUCATION (Begin with baccalaureate training and include postdoctoral) 



INSTITUTION AND LOCATION 


DEGREE 


YEAR 

CONFERRED 


SCIENTIFIC 

FIELD 


University of California at L. A. 


Ed .B 


1937 


Education 


University of Southern California 


M. A. 


1944 


Education 


University of Southern California 


Ed.D. 


1954 


Education v' V v 


University of Southern California 


30 units 


1953-55 


Clinical Psychology 



HONORS 



MAJOR RESEARCH INTEREST 

Educational Research 



RESEARCH SUPPORT (See instructions) 



ROLE IN PROPOSED PROJECT 

Evaluator, Writer, and Statistician 



\i - 



Jr. 
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R ESE AR CH AND/O R PR OFESSION A L E XPE R I EN CE (Starting with present position, list training and experience relevant to area of project List all - V 1 
or m ost representative publications/ Do not exceed 3 pages for each individual, ) v, '.yV 

‘5;V 1967 to Date Consultant : in Research , Federal Projects, L. A. County of Jj'--- 

Superintendent of Schools, ESEA Title 111, Supplementary •. 

•for Planning & Development • . J'j;'. 



l-.v ; ouperintenaent oi 

r ; ;•••.:• .. -v. Education Center 

1955 to 1967 ^ Director of Research , Orange County Schools t;: v; 

1950 to 1955 Associate Professor of Education, George Pepperdine College 
; V-YY '■ and ' Whittier College 

1948 to 1950 Director of Curriculum, Downey Schools 



1946 to 1948 Principal , Bellfower, canforn 
'y'Jr: Summer Teaching-, at : University of California 
'• ' ~’\v -y ; . ~ University of California 



: A J ] •. 









at Irvine 

Fresno State College 
Bakersfield State College 
University of California at R verside 
Director of Summer Inservice wordshop, Pasadena Unified Schools 
Special Consultant, Oxnard Union High Schools, State Department of Educa— 
•> iv. .f ion, Elementary Bureau. . 'F ; . . ' r ; : . 
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SECTION n —PRIVILEGED COMMUNICATION 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

(Give the following information for all professional personnel fisted on page 3, beginning with the Principal Investigator . 
Use continuation pages and follow the same general format for each person .) 



NAME 


Professor, Long Beach &tat< 


BIRTHDATE (Mo.. Day, Yr.J 


Evelyn L. Blackman 


College, Educational Psy . 


May 11, 1910 


PLACE Or BIRTH (City, State, Country ) 


PRESENT NATIONALITY (If non U,S. citizen , 
indicate kind of visa and expiration date) 


SEX 


Iowa , USA 


USA 


□ Male ["^Female 







EDUCATION (Begin with baccalaureate training and include postdoctoral) 



INSTITUTION AND LOCATION 


degree 


YEAR 

CONFERRED 


SCIENTIFIC 

FIELD 


University of Washington 
University of California at Berkele 
University of California at Berkele 


A.B. 

y M.P.H. 
y Ed.D. 


1948 

1949 
1955 


Creative Writing 
Health Education 
Education 
(Counseling Psy) 



HONORS 



American Public Health Association (Fellow) 
Phi Kappa Phi (Honorary Scholastic Society) 



MAJOR RESEARCH INTEREST 

Educational Research- Counseling 
& School Psychology 



ROLE IN PROPOSED PROJECT 

Investigator Psychologist 



RESEARCH SUPPORT (See instructions) 

1967-68 Research Sabbatical 

Awarded grant-in-aid under the Faculty Creative Activity and 
Research Grants Program, CSCLB Foundation, for research on VThe 
Relationship Between Anxiety and Achievement of Various Grade 
.Levels Four studies were completed and one is in progress. 
These were.. reported at the California Educational Research Assoc' 
7 \ meeting at Berkeley, March 15, 1968 7:' •. 



RESEARCH AND/OR PROFESSIONAL EXPE RIENCE (Starting with present position, list training and experience relevant to area of project List 
or most representative publications i Do not exceed 3 pages for each individual,) 

1961 to. date 



all i 



1957 to .1959 



1955 to T957 ' 

INVOLVEMENT IN 



Professor, Department of Educational Psychology and 
Social Foundations.. California State College Long Beach 
Assistant Professor, San Jose State College, Division of 
Natural Sciences. .- V '■ ... • • 

Executive Director, East Bay • Assoc . for Retarded Children 



FEDERAL PROGRAMS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS . Title 1, ESI 



ESEA 



1970 Writer, Evaluator, Inservice Training, Oxnard Union High School Dist 
Evaluator of total ESEA program for 5 target area schools . 

Anaheim Elementary School District 



Research Evaluator for project , Psychological; Consultant , Lincoln 



Demonstration Elementary Schoolj 
Summer Session, Faculty member, 
Guidance, Elementary 
1964 Summer Session, Faculty member, 



1966 



Paramount , California 



NDEA Institute in Counseling and 
NDEA Institute in Counseling and 



Guidance , Secondary 



American 



Pu blications 7 ' i-.-:.-- ¥ 7/ 7 - ; 7 ; 

Symposium: The Retarded Child - "Educational Considerations", 

Journal of Occupational Therapy f June 1956 - paper given at their 
national meeting of that year. - '¥^¥,¥'/ v - 

Unpublished doctoral dissertation-: "Opinions Regarding Health as 
. in Social Acceptability Among Seventh Grade Students . " ( v 



F a ctors 
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*. SECTIO N II - PRIVILEGED COMMUNICATION 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH " : 

the f °"° win 9 ! ” formation for all professional personnel listed on page 3, beginning with the Principal Investigator 
_ c onttnua tion pagesand follow the same general format for each person) invest, gator. 



NAME 

Stanley H. Walters 



TITLE 



PLACE OF BIRTH (City, State, Country) 

Los Angeles, California 



Director, Special Services 
San Joaquin School pist 



PRESENT NATIONALITY 7/ f non-U. S. citizen, 
indicate kind of visa and expiration date) 

U. S. A. 



BIRTHDATE (Ma.Day. Yr.) 

October 2 9 , 1924 



SEX . 



INSTITUTION AND LO CATION 



-E O U CAT! ON (Begin with baccalaureate training and inciudVpostdoctoT^] 



£3 Male ■ CD Female 



w of New Mexico 
Long Beach State College 
San Gabriel University 



HONORS 



DEGREE 



B. S. 
M. A. 

Ph. D. 



YEAR 

CONFERRED 



1950 

1956 

1964 



SCIENTIFIC- 

FIELD 



Educational Psycholo 
Psychology 



APP Si;lnqueScyfl968 e P??70 Commisslon ° n Crim ® . c °^tee ot Juvenile 



major research inte rest 



Educational Psychology 

RCSE ARCH SUPPORT (See instructions} 



ROLE IN PROPOSED PROJECT ” ' 

Consultant , Psychology 



; • ' PSy u hO S° S 0f?i re°n? U pH a nt ° n Research. Project #0-0777, submitted to the. 

^r;-P^ flc e ; °f Education, May 13. 1970. Project still in process at^; : : 



Vi'’"' 









,-v • ' j. ••o.. • Ml ji; 




. onairi 

m - - - 



I960 - 1970 

‘ V * : .. . ..... 

of Trustees, San Gabriel University, 1967-1970 
• .Speciai Services, San Joaquin School District, 1968 - 1969” ’ ... 

• Aqhbpl Psychologist , Tustin High School District, 1966 - 1968 

. . tei cSSLSo? t:L .1960 S . a i970 ChOlO£:let aBd Marria S e > Family, and child 

Process of Publication 

H NfiW Arvn-nn^ r.h ~ 



"New Approach to School Guidance" : s - - 

c : - * ^ ■/ ^ ■; * > - ■ ' > 

- • . .. -■ ■■ - . . V % ■' 
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SECTION II - PRIVILEGED COMMUN I CATI ON 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

(Give the following information for all professional personnel listed on page 3, beginning with the Principal Investigator. 
Use continuation pages and follow the same general format for each person .) 



NAME 

Kenneth P. Bailey 



PLACE OF BIRTH (City, State, Country) 

Benton Harbor, Michigan 



TITLE I B I RTHDATE (Mo.. Dav.Yr.) 

Director of Teacher Train- February 17, 1912 
ing. Univ. of Cal., Irvine 



PRESENT NATIONALITY Y^ non-U. S. citizen, 
indicate kind of visa and expiration date) 

U. S. A, 



SEX 



£9 Male ^Female 



jaegin wun Dacca 

INSTITUTION AND LOCATION 


'hnireate training and 
DEGREE 


include postdoctoral 
YEAR 

CONFERRED 


SCIENTIFIC 

FIELD v 


University of California at L. A. 


A. B. 


193k 


History Major 


University of California at L. A. 


M. A. 


1936 


History Major 


University of California at L. A. 

HONORS . I “ T“ 7 " 17“ " ** 


Ph. D. 


1938 


U. S. History 



book published in 1939 by Pacific Coast author, 
JjU rst Ph # D # ev er awarded bgv U f C« 



MAJOR RESEARCH INTEREST 

Education 



ROLF. IN PROPOSED PROJECT 

Consultant, Teacher Training 



RESEAR CH SUPPORT (See instructions) 

Teacher Education Consultant on Research Project # 0 - 0777 , submitted 
T w.U. S. Office of Education May 13, 1970. Project still in process OE . 



^ AR CH AI\JD/0 R PROFESSIONAL E XPE R I ENCE (Starting with present position, !ist_ Gaining and experience relevant to area of project l ist all- 
. arm ost rep resen to tive pub fica tions. Do not exceed 3 pages for each individual;) . "• v : .-/ ‘ -y .i 

Director of; Teacher Training, University of California, Irvine Campus -7 V 
Irvine,. California . . • '• 



Principal , Pacific High School , San Bernardino, California, 1^3-1967 



Coordinator of Commu ty Services, Long Beach City College, Long Beach 
California, 1950-1953 v. : . 



Superintendent of Oceanside-Carlsbad High School and Junior College, 

Director of' Oceanside -Carlsbad College, Oceanside, California 19 ^ 8-1950 



Dean of; Students, Professor of History, Chairman, Social Sciences Depart - 
llv inent , Humboldt State College, Areata, California 1945-1 948 



Books Published: 



The . Ohio Company o f Virginia and the Westward Movement , 171+8-1792; 
^.Chapter m the" History of the Colonial Frontier, The Arthur H„ 



Clark Company, 1939 
Thomas Cresap, Maryland Frontiersman, The Christopher Publ. House, 19 ^ 
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Publications Continued : 



^ q 2^ Com2^ Papers 1753-1 817. Being Primarily Pape rs o 

il^fStign T^Sf^ — ^-W^^ijl^ITornia SocIe^y-pT 



of the 

the Sons of the 



of American History . Edwards Bros. ,1951 
American Political Institutions, Edwards Bros. (6th Edition) 1965 



Institutions, Functions , and 



rticles Published : 



^of ^ > Histor^^ a £eptember7l939^ ,enne ^ rlVan ^ a * " ^ M l^SSSmiSS^ S . Magazine 



Review; Trans-Allegheny Frontier, " Pacific Historical /.|S 
3 °8cfol,^ S 194. 5 " eSterner ’’’ Wlllla,n and “ ar y Quarterly Historical Magazine, 



rganiaations 



■ ' ' ; 



istory Panel Member; Office of Education. Washington, D. C. 1965-1966 
ember, California State Curriculum Commission, 1955 to date 
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Analysis of data 

A v By September 30, 1971 , all children in both the experimental 

and control groups will have been tested on the Kuhlman-Anderson 
I . Q . Test and Metropolitan Readiness Test .- These same, students 

3" ' will be administered ‘two non-verbal personality tests- the 

Bender-Gestalt Test and the House-Tree-Person Test. These tests 
can be administered to the group and only require the ability to 
draw in the case of the H-T-P Test and to copy simple designs in 
case of the Bender-Gestalt- They are non-controversial in content . . 

B . In June, 1972, all . students will be given the California Achievement 
-Test, Primary Battery, to measure their growth in reading. They will 

..." also be. giteii; again the two non-verbal personality tests- the 
H-T-P and the Bender-Gestalt Test. 

C. Attendance records will be examined to dtermine the effect of 
absence and mobility upon achievement in basic academic skills. 



D. . Health records will be maintained ; 
to vision and hearing. 



manely, records pertaining 



E. An Analysis of variance will be used to determine if I. Q. . sex:, 73;. 
rvf^method of reading , or emotional ad justment has influenced the .3”^ 
77 7 ability of the children to real , spell , and create stories. ■ 

Results v/ill also be analyzed to determine if the emotional adjiast- 
ment , sex identi fi cation , and group attitudes dif f er significantly 
in either the control or experimental groups.- --v 

F, ;. Records will be maintained in the school room on the progress • 

: 7fn;| o f . each child , difficulties with met hod , observable perceptual J-t y \ 
difficulties , and. dependence if any on any particular sense 



Two psycho 16 gi st-i nvesti gat 6 rs 
blind analysis of the personality 
,two r esearch assistants, 



half time 
tests . They 
students in 



will do a 
will be assisted by -y 
psychology with 



credentials , who will work as directed . .All students who ; 
score below 9P I. Q. on the group test will be administered 
individual I . Q. tests by the psychologists. Any students referred 
by the teachers will be tested individually. 



The Evaluator-statistician-writer will organize , 
prepare the data to run on the computer. 



collect , and 



Each class in both the control and experimental groups will be 
visited once each week by project -personnel for observation and 
evaluation. 
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Decswfeer 18, 1970 

Dr. S.. E. Caukins 
Director 

Psychological Counseling Center 

3759 Atlantic Avenue 

Long Beach, California 90807 

• Dear Dr. Caukins: 

; ; Your Research Prroaosal on " A Study - of Propriocepiiave Stimulation" 
as you described to me sounds very promising. We? would be most 

[- interested in participating with you iia this project. : : ; 

■ r’!:yi. :y >v -'-.a-. >;/;V.\ vv;'i/ rVU- ; - •%;>• . ' 

,v- ; 






« .us:ness services^.;;.: i-je have developed many reading activities for our regular classes ■ 
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William A. Thompson 



Director of Special 
Services v - ; ' 
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STATEMENT OF INTENT 



To : 



Hr* Steve E. Caukins, A 

Director of Psychological '.Conflict Center 
3759; Atlantic Boulevard 
Long Beach, California 90837 

(Complete and return this farm postmark dated 1 ! no later 
than Januaig 7 1, 1971*) 
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Little Lake City School District 



Name and Address of School District or fCcmEntty. Office 



10515 South Pioneer Boulevard » Santa Fe. -Springs , Cali f* 90670 
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to ' cooperate - with the research \ project , ‘..'The Inve s tiga ti.on Vf :;j, ; .^vf f 

-1 . of Proprioceptor Stimulation,^ in one of <5ur elementary*'-. . :• • 

■■/.£ : ;.V ' schools. •. V\\_i ' . \ : 
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EL UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

9333 Lock Lomond Drive, Pico Rivera, California 90660 



Johm Jones 
Sn\ut i Triniendenl 



Telephone 692~055i 
December 18 , 1370 



John E=. Jackson 

A ssisfiuut Superintendent 

Rtluvni tonal Services 



t " *«*'■- »,v. '*’* ’ \ 
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Thomas Sakalis 
A ssist ran t Superintendent 
Personnel Services 



~ReT"’Letter or I ntenr 



(SLent 1 emen : 



The El Rancho Unified School District would be 
•to participate; in the project 1 M lives t i gat ion of Proprioceptor 
St imul at ton*! as being submitted involving three experimental 
classes and thr^e control classes in the El Ranchd Unified^..; 
School District. : " / ' 






-/ y.; : 



j; jy ; 



The district has designated one elementary school as 
a demons t rat ion school i n o rde r to faci 1 i tat e ou r sea rch 
for methods and techniques to meet the educational needs of 
ou r large-. Mex i ca n-Amer i can popu 1 at i on ♦ The p roposed proj ect 
wou 1 d ."of f. e r us the potent i a 1 for ga in i ng add'it iona 1 knowledge 
relative to how chi 1 d re n learn which would thereby enabl e us 
to proceed withthe implementation of those programs and ideas 
proven , successfu 1 . - ^ > • . .1- \ 









Sincerely yours.; 









Howard F. Starnes 
Director of Curriculum 



HFS :ko 



cc: Si van Caukins 

Lo ng Beach, California 






I " ' Board of, Cn 

n z o GtI DeLo Rosa Vivian J. Kimbrough Kyi..: John- L. 



i| Cilucajion y-' -i 

Monson Angel A. Morales 
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Rcvyf P. Salcido 



IF. E, White 
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SANTA BARBARA * SANTA CRUZ 



OFFICE OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
IRVINE, CALIFORNIA 92664 



September 28 s 1970 






.'Dear Sir: ; 



A" 






ft,.. • 



'•‘■'••t... \V&V ■' 






• V..'v. . . • --..I 1 . •- - •<.. • •• • V; :••••■ , 

This letter ;is to verify that the Office of Teacher , 'V. 

/ Education .av.vthe ' University, of California , Irvine .v . 

•-: campus , will 'be the participating c a m p us in y t h e 
* M Investigation - of Man’s Sixth -Sense - Proprioceptors" . \ 
We also will, serve as liaison with the s urroun ding . ■ . 
sch op 1 • d i s t r i ct s >' \ V . , i -j ; ' . y- . U 

.The.' department wi 1 1 also, be involved in. the, research 
an d-^in^/t H5 bv- : eyal’uat i on process es>. X 



' | • i n c ere/ly - y our s 5 •, l x'i 

<mmic 

- v. •: v V> / . ■ 
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•KENNETH .p ;: .BAILEY 
D ire ct o r 









X'kp si ns’-. 1 ?’■ vip.-- .. ..... 

x' : ic; Principal V Inves tigator : S . E* Caukins 

• .Psychological Counseling Center 











ABSTRACT 



WHY JOHNNY CAN'T. LEARN TO READ® OR SEX DIFFERENCES IN EDUCATION, 

S. E. Caukins, Long Beach: Executive Business Service, 1970.' 
Library of Congress Catalog Card Number: A 166260. 

Words are the tools man uses in his thinking process. Languge in 
its biQ-adest sense, represents symbols of mental thought. The 
spoken word represents a symbol of an actual object, feeling, con- 
dition, or action. This auditory symbol is a result of a muscular 
prpcess- the action of the throaty tongue, lips, mouth, and other 
body muscles. Writing and reading carry this operation one step 
farther and represent visual symbols of an auditory symbol of a 
muscular process resulting from a mental thought. Much of our be- 
havior is based on our thinking process using words in which pro- 
prioceptor stimulation has had a basic and fundamental part in 
the initial development and expression. 

Reading is an expression of symbolic thought. /It is a form of 
i communication requiring the successful manipulation of symbols of 
symbols of mental thought. It involves a neural integrative process 
in the brain resulting in part from past experiences, perception, 
memory, learning, and capacity which includes physical, emotional, 

' ancV intellectual development . . ' ■ f , k kik 

Spelling compared to reading is an encoding process while reading \ 
is a decoding process. Reading involves recognition skills while 
spelling involves recall skills. Spelling is a form of symbolic 
thought. It requires a motor ability to successfully reproduce 
visual symbols. 



In the symbolic thought process, there are marked sex differences. 
Girls as a group go along with the visual field while boys as a 
group are If more muscular or kinaesthetic . Boys have a stronger use 
of proprioceptor stimulation. The extent of the development and 
■ potential of this neural integrative process in the human brain, 



symbolic thought, constitutes a basic growth drive in the human. 
Symbolic thought plays a vital part in self preservation of the 


















individual and the species, communication, obtaining basic needs- 
both physical and emotional, and seems to be a growth drive intrinsic 
to man» The blocking, destruction, impairment, or mal -functioning 
of this integrative process, can constitute a threat to the adjust-.;, 
aierit , emotional health , or survival of man. 






The proprioceptors have a vital function in many areas other than 
in their use of the production of auditory symbols and the writing 
of visual symbols in the symbolic thought process. They are. basic ; 
to all human movement. The proprioceptors located in the smooth 
muscles, joints, and tendons feed information into a definite 
organ of the body. The vestibular system and the proprioceptors 
functionally form one receptive system. The central organ where 
this takes place is the cerebellum. The cerebellum by unconscious 
process exerts a continual reinforcing action on the activity ; of 
all other nerve centers. There seems to be integrative functions 
fin the cerebellum for the cortex as afferent fibers which leave , ;r 
the cerebellum make up one— third as many fibers as the number that 
enter it . ; • V ' \ :Yo Y-Yv •' YK'YYyY YYY Y ; Y-> vv 
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if The proprioceptors may be much more important than suspected pre- 
viously be casue their, function goes on largely, unnoticed 
route directly to the lower brain centers. In fact the proprio- 
Acceptors may be the most* ^important and sixth sense of man. We al - 
•i' ready know - feelings , responses , images , , and patterns can be con- : 
ditioned to motor patterns or proprioceptor stimulation. It now 
also appears the effective use of the proprio cept or s can (1) 
destroy previous learning as in communistic techniques of "brain- 
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washing 11 , (2) rebuild capacity in- the integrative process where 



brain tissue has beendestroyed * as in cases of aphasia, (3) : 
develop perceptual abilities as in the case of non— readers, (4) 
incorporate individuals, groups, machines, and locations as 

extensions of our selves, (5) circumvent higher brain function-/ 

•r ing as in hypnosis , (6) have a similar affect with the other five 

senses in higher brain functions , ( 7) distort integrative functions 

■ resulting in emotional and behavioral problems. */ , 
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Particularly serious problems can develop if vision and proprio- 



ceptor stimulation are not married together or develop seperately 
The imposing of frustrated learning patterns upon previous con- 
ditioned behavior can also result in serious emotional problems 
in the individual. 

The failure to take into account pronounced sex differences in 
the' use of proprioceptor stimulation in the educational process 
may produce serious cultural problems. The bending, forcing, and 
pounding many of our boys into feminine learning patterns in the 
beginning grades of our elementary schools may be feminizing the 
American male, producing negative conditioning to the group and 
account for much of the violence in society today, and resulting 
in many culturally produced emotional problems. 

The understanding and functioning of the proprioceptors have an 
importance in all areas of human behavior and development. The 
failure of many "normals" in learning to read in the class room 
may be due to the failure to effectively use proprioceptor stimu- 
lation as part of the teaching method sin' the class room . 

Stimulation of the proprioceptors does not constitute learning 
any more than a visual stimulation such as a bright light con- 
stitutes learning . This is .a function of what, how, and when;/j.vt 
other information is married or related to proprioceptor stimu-f^ 
lation ; / T^e process of integration is an important factor in all 
learning situations . 



(THE NEED FOE PROPRIOCEPTOR STIMULATION) 
THE SEX MUSCLE LEARNERS 
BY S. E. CAUKINS 



The new elementary school student with strong 
kinaesthetic (sometimes called position or movement sense) 
abilities faces an almost impossible task in. school • The 
words "cat” and "dog" written on the blackboard are mean- 
ingless to him. They appear as nonsensical designs and 
are in no way related to his involvement with the environ- 
ment. This does not mean he cannot see these designs or 
■ words, but they have not , been - incorporated into his percep- 
tual process or understanding. They lack organization and 
meaning for him until he can relate . them to his own physi- 
cal movement or body feelings expressed in intellectual 
* functioning. He must first condition his other senses’ to : . 

his primary and basic muscle motor complex pattern. He , 
y&y. learns best from things he can touch, feel , and experience 
physically. He relates t o the world through his muscles . / 

^ ^ Teachers miss, this point because vision seems to , v. 
f vu :!y-domina,t e ••• inv.impact over all the other senses. Also, our 
‘ or ig ihal means of relating things nov/ functions uncon- 
sciously and is always a part of the hidden background a 
•• This is true even for kinaesthetic learners because vision 
allows greater freedom and discrimination in movement and 
. ' . selectivity. What makes the whole problem even more 
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ficult is the invisible and • 

kina esthetic parti • unn °ticed manner of 
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A Parole Of f i cer fri a on our culture. 

er friend of mine 

e lent his car to his 
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daughter on .a temporary loan basis so she could drive to 
Junior College ".or several weeks. He can't get his car 
back as she feels he has given the car to her. She has 
obtained a proprietary interest in the car through her . 
physical involvement in driving the car. It has become an 
extension of herself and therefore no longer Dad's. It 
would be unfair for him to want it returned. 

My former landlady used to allow tenants to store 
extra possessions in the basement of the building. She 
would constantly rearrange and move the items in a neat 
and orderly fashion. After rearranging the items enough 
times, she developed a proprietary interest in these 
belongings. She would begin to feel the tenants didn't 
tw&nt these items because they were left there for such a 
long period. They were now hers to do with what she 
wanted. If you were not careful, she would give your 
things to her relatives, friends, or other tenants . 

Many men have a pair of favorite worn-out shoes 
they like to wear when they are relaxing because they are 
so comfortable. These shoes-, through constant wear and 
association, have taken on special significance . They 
have become like an old friend. It can almost be grounds 
for a divorce if the wife gives them away to the Salvation 
Army. The shoes have become an extension of his own body . 

. They are his feet holders and as a result been personalized 



Sexual organs are also kinaesthetic areas of 
stimulation* Many men with strong intentions of never 
getting married, fall in love with a woman after becoming 
sexually involved. Symbolically, the woman becomes an 
extension of himself. She becomes an extension of his 
penis - his penis holder. The kinaesthetic stimulation 
has activated his lower brain centers and by-passed corti- 
cal inhibition. Learning has been enhanced and a psycho— 
logical marriage performed. He is shortly walking down 

the path to the altar of marriage and all his plans to the 

' " / ■ ' • - ‘ ..." : 

contrary have gone astray. 

Slang language used by men illustrates this point 
very clearly. In the gym or barracks such crude expres- 
sions as the following can be heard:. "A stiff prick has v ; 
no. conscience. " "His balls must be bigger than his head." 

" He ; must be -pussy whipped . " This last term may be used .to, . 
describe a male overly passive to a female. .Our slang V 1 
language already recognizes the importance of physical 
involvement in the learning process even though the educa- 
tional; establishment does not. fly i ' 5 

V:';*;.' Items we manufacture through our own physical effort 
become much more valuable to us than other items many times 
more expensive. There is a kinaesthetic involvement that 
makes these items much more personal and important almost 



a part of ourselves. This point is carried over to artistic 
and intellectual levels. 

Men may speak about their book, painting, or project 
they have produced through their own involvement as "THIS 
IS MY BABY." Great musicians can make their pianos, violins 
or music instruments a part of. themselves . The music takes 
on aspects of their personality and the -instrument becomes 
a part of them. The instrument becomes an extension of 
them. Some artists. can get so involved with their artistic 
creations, they cannot bear to part with them or even sell 
them for profit. . They say it is like losing an arm or leg. 

Marching in military organizations, singing, and 
group participation in rituals in church (kneeling, praying 
and making signs of the cross) are all kinaesthetic involve- 
ment that help make the. individual a part of the group and a 
believer and supporter Of the 'activity. This is all accom- 
plished through physical involvement and conditioning at 
the .same time . A psychological marriage is obtained in the 
use of 'kinaes thesis. (Proprioceptor , stimulation) 

^ client of mine was a -counselor in a boy 1 s camp ! 
during the summer. Th.e Director of the camp always had the 
counselors come up one week early. They were assigned 
projects, such as pa'inting, repairing , : . and building. The 
Director felt this one week of work was the most important 



thing he could do in. the training of counselors for it made 
them feel part of the camp. As a result, there were more 
responsible and involved counselors. 

A prominent psychologist and colleague of mine tried 
to break the smoking habit as it was dangerous to his 
health. He was smoking three- packs a day. The physical 
movement of smoking had become such a part of him, he was 
not able to break the habit without continually holding 
some object in his hand, such as a pencil, .key, or pen. 
Before he had broken the habit completely, he had gone 
through a dozen pencils. He had chewed the tops off. 

Universities have a terrible time with their psy- 
chology books . Psychology students run off with them as • 
fast as they can be replaced.. Once they read the books, 
they hate to part with' their education. Books are so 
important to their successful . completion of school that 
having .them in their possession is almost comparable to 
having the degree.- This is true for some of my friends . 
They are completely trustworthy with everything except 
books. Reading, as well as all symbolic thought process, 
is a motor function. •• Once, they have read the book, they 
hate to part with it. Books have become a part of their 
experience and themselves and, therefore, unconsciously 
they do .not need to be returned. (Higher intellectual 
skills are related to basic motor development.) 



Even though kinaes the tic involvement is unnoticed 
or unconscious, we are aware of it functioning in an 
indirect manner. Anyone who has thrown a ball, taken up 
bowling, or hit a golf ball will know immediately after 
completing the swing whether that ball is going to hit the 
target. . Somehow we will know something was not quite 
right. The swing was a wild one. We know in advance 
whether the ball will hit the target or not because we 
unconsciously 51 feel" it in our movement. 

Swords, knives, and guns are important to many men. 

y \. 

They become symbols of their masculinity.' These tools can 
increase and enhance effective body movement. They can 
become extensions of the body and increase man’s means of 
maintaining control over his environment. Men as a group 
tend to average stronger kinaes thetic abilities than women. 
Some men are almost entirely dependent upon a kinaesthetic 
means of learning and dealing with the environment. As a 
result , knives and guns are much more popular with men. /, 
than with women. (Men use greater proprioceptor stimulation) 

This ability to make* tools and machines or objects , 
extensions of man 1 s .• own body or physical movement is spec-, 
tacular ly . demonstrated in the operation of a bulldozer. 

Many operators of this giant earthmoving machine can 
handle this complicated piece of equipment as if it were 



a baby carriage. They can cut to an exact inch of the 
surveyor's mark and move mountains of dirt or earth. They 
can move this machine back and forth as if it were a toy 
bicycle. This is true for drivers of large trucks and 
buses. They can squeeze their vehicle in and out of tight 
places that seem impossible to others without these skills 
Hitler, as well as many politicians and religious 
leaders, have effectively utilized kinaesthesis . When 
addressing his troops. Hitler had them under kinaesthetic 
strain. They would be standing in military formation at 
attention. They also would be looking at Hitler while he 
talked. Commands were frequently given changing their 
position from attention to parade dress and this was inter 
mingled with numerous " Sig Heils." The conditioned beha- 
vior of responding, to military commands was married to the 
message Hitler gave through one of many possible means of 
kinaesthetic involvement. 

• or proprioceptor stimulation is so 
vital and important to our successful engagement of the . 
environment / we take it for granted. The knock-out blow 
to the jaw during a prize fight dramatically illustrates 
what happens when the organ of proprioceptor stimulation 
is knocked out of order. (The proprioceptors and the 
labyrinthine receptors in the head form one receptive 



system.) When a man is reduced to a mass of flesh, unable 
to move, we have a picture of the importance of kinaes the- 
sis to man in successfully engaging the environment. We 
also have a dramatic importance of kinaesthesis compared 
to vision. Knocking out vision does not immobilize man but 
malfunctioning of the organ of kinaesthesis does. The 
implications to education should be obvious. 

. . We know when a Doctor ial candidate for the Ph.D . . 

cannot spell and must have. a good secretary check the 
Dissertation before it can be submitted to the committee, 
one explanation must be the nature of man and the methods 
used in teaching reading and spelling. We need to condi- 
tion all the other five senses to a basic kinaesthetic 
motor pattern. This will help eliminate many of the fail- 
ures of learning in our public schools. 

Our schools certainly have not effectively or fully 
utilized kinaesthesis or proprioceptor stimulation in their 
methods. Once they do, education can become a deadly wea- 
pon. Mind control, programing of the individual, and 
behavioral control are all real and distinct possibilities 
in the near future. / 



APPENDIX I 



BRAINWASHING, NON-READERS, AND THE KNOCK- QU1 BLOW 

b y .. . , 

" S.E. Caukins 

Can Communistic techniques for brain washing, the knock- 
out blow in a boxing match, and non-readers somehow all be 

related in the functioning of the neural brain mechanisms 
involved? 

The knock-out blow to the lower jaw during a boxing 
match dramatically illustrates the importance of proprioceptor 
stimulation and the related neural mechanisms. The lower jaw 
carries the concussion to the OTOCYST (the embryonic ' 
auditory vesicle-an organ containing calcareous grains like V 
sand). In one moment,' a strong athlete is reduced to a mass 
of flesh. He has not only lost his sense. of balance, 
orientation to the environment, but also his ability to relate 
hrs physical movement to the outside world. The shock to the 
organ oX the proprioceptor system has made him helpless. (8) g&V 
We know that there is no separation of mind and body. 

A shock to the body dan develop from both psychological and 
physical causes . Immobilization of the proprioceptors , such 
as with patients with long-term hospital confinement to bed, 
an iron lung, or body cast, causes psychotic-like symptoms - 

to appear, including anxiety, delusions, and hallucinations. 
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These symptoms do not respond to standard medical or 
psychiatric treatment but are easily alleviated by social 
contact or by sensory stimulation from a radio or television 
set (4) . 

In modern times, the classic punishment of solitary 
confinement has been combined with sleep deprivation and used 
in psychological warfare. Exhaustion and decreased sensory 
inputs are known to cause mental disturbances and reduce 
defense mechanisms. These procedures have been effectively 
manipulated during brainwashing or thought- ref orm procedures 
to indoctrinate prisoners (6)^ (9). 

An important factor in all brainwashing procedures is 
. the immobilization of proprioceptor stimulation or placement 
of the individual in proprioceptor, or kinaesthetic strain. 
Physical movement is restricted. The prisoner is unable to 
..sit or lie down and his movement is further restricted by 
handcuffs or chains (7). 

. know from the work of Fernald (3) that non — readers 
e particularly dependent upon kinaesthetic or propfioceptor 
stimulation in their learning processes . Once they use an 
appropriate kinaesthdtic learning method, there is a learning 
spurt and their scholastic achievement is accompanied by success 
These individuals tend to be non-visual in their approach to 
learning (2). 
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All of these previously discussed proce. is-- the knock- 
out blow, brainwashing, and non-reading, have in common 
proprioceptor stimulation, or kinaes thesis . Obviously, we 
must be missing the importance of kinae s thesis not only .in 
the learning process, but to the adjustment of an individual 
as a whole entity. It appears to be so important that it 
constitutes a sixth sense much more important than any of the 



other five senses. 

Although functioning in an unnoticed manner, there is 
an organ of the body involved. The example of the knock-out 
gives us a concrete example of the importance of proprioceptor 
stimulation to the other five senses . \*Jhen vision is knocked 
out, a person is severely disabled. However, proprioceptor . 
malfunctioning knocks out the individual . He no longer- can 
move in his environment nor successfully deal with important 



body support functions . 

‘ In our thinking,- learning in the school room has been 
compartmentalized as something separate and unique. However, 

: it must be considered as part of the individual 1 s total 
adjustment to his environment, as well as to his success in 
academic subjects.' Separating our . thinking catv JL&sduls "into 
difficulty and keep us from considering other factors important 



to the process. It has been found that movement is necessary 



for man to manipulate his environment successfully and 
is also, therefore, necessary to his learning process. The 
understanding of how proprioceptor stimulation, or 
kinaes thesis , functions may help clarify this fundamental 
process in classroom learning procedures. 

Sherrington states, 

the proprioceptors of the body the labrynthine 
receptors in the head appear to cooperate together and 
form functionally one receptive system. Destruction of 
the labryinthine in the fish, frog, pigeon, and the dog, 
produces not only malposture of the eyeball and the head 
but of the limgs and the body as a whole. y' 

The central organ where this takes place is the 
cerebellum. The central neural mechanism belonging to 
the proprioceptive system is preponderantly built up over 
the central connections of the proprioceptive organ belong- 
ing to the head. From there converge internuncial paths 
stretching to this mechanism from the central endings of 
the various proprioceptive neurones situated in all the 
segments of the body. There afferent contributions from 
receptors of the joints, muscles , ligament s , tendons , 
viscera, etc., combine with those from the muscular organs 
of the head and those of the labyrinthine receptors them- 
selves. A Central ' nervous organ o f high complexity result s 
Its size From animal species to animal species strikingly 
accords with the range and complexity of the habitual 
movements of the species. In other words, with the range 
and complexity of the habitual taxis of the skeletal 
musculatures . This central organ is the cerebellum. The 
cerebellum is the head or main ganglion of the propri- 
^PGrep'ti'v e system. 

Lucian a. the universally acknowledged authority of the 
physiology of the cerebellum, describes it as the organ 
which by unconscious process exerts a continual reinforcing 
action of the activity of all other nerve centers. (8) 

The importance to learning cannot be over-stated when 
we consider that the cerebellum exerts a continual reinforcing 
action on the activity of all other nerve centers . Proprio- 
ceptor stimulation, or kinaes thesis , can play a much more 



important part in education that had been imagined previously. 
One of the characteristics of the cerebellum, as pointed out 
by Woodburne, is that the afferent fibers which leave the 
cerebellum make up one- third as many fibers as the number 
that enter it. This means that the cerebellum has a vital 
function in neural integration. The reduction from three to 
one in information channels must mean fusing, integration, and 
coding of several items into one for a single impulse to a 
muscle group (10). 

. However, we know that 'kinaes thesis- is very important 
to the learning. process, particularly for non-readers. There- 
fore, these functions go beyond movement in the cerebellum 
but must somehow have a relationship to the entire structure 
of the learning process. The accident of non-readers k occur- 
rence. has given us an opportunity to visualize or obtain 
information about a human being's entire learning process. 

In the re"i at ion of the cerebellum to the cerebral cortex 
there are not only connections by way of the thalamus to the 
preceritral cortex, particularly to the motor cortex (area 4 
of Brodmann) , but there are.- al so connections between cere- 
bellar areas for touch, vision, audition, and possible proprio 
cept ion, with the corresponding projection areas of the \ . 

cerebral cortex. These connections run in both directions. 

In . the maintenance of posture it seems clear that at least 



three kinds of sensory information are needed. Upright 
posture cannot be maintained without visual information about 
equilibrium with the state of contraction from the muscle 
spindles concerned, and to so integrate these data as to 
be able to send out over the motor fibers a coded message 
which will maintain the upright posture over the desired - 
period of time (10). 

It is impossible to separate effective movement of the 
human being from. any process of learning . ‘ ' We can now begin 
to see the primary importance of kinaesthesis to the learning 
process and the fundamental nature of its functioning. 

The research of Snider and his associates has established 
the fact: - that stimulation of receptors of (1) touch, (2) sight , 
and (3) hearing resulted in recorded potent vis in the cere- 
bellum as well as in the primary receptive areas of the: V .. I 
cerebral cortex; vision and hearing being recorded in the 
central vermis , while touch was recorded both anteriorly and 
posteriorly. In addition to touch, vision, and audition , the 
cerebellum handles information about equilibrium, the state of 
muse 3 es and joints, and, in addition, has a loop connection to 
the motor area of the cerebral cortex (10). 

The importance of proprioceptor stimulation or kinaes- 
thesis to learning and its inter-relationship to visi ; and 
hearing has been well documented in scientific research. This 
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fundamental importance to kinaesthesis seems to be emphasized 
by Delgato who states that the individual acts on his 
• environment before he reacts to his environment (1). Lang- 
worthy found those sensory paths subserving kinaesthetic 
and tactile activities are the first to complete myelinization. 
Even the influence of visual percepts of the body must be 
• considered as subsidiary to the kina^ c - f hetic and tactile (4). 

The. neurological study of the human mind would seem 
to support indirectly the inter-relationship of brainwashing, . 
the knock-out blow in the boxing match, and the cultural 
accident of non-readers. 1 We need to place a greater emphasis 
on kinaesthesis in the classroom. This may require a complete, 
change of all present techniques in teaching reading and 
spelling, and the re- training of elementary teachers , 

; 'h v particularly in the first, second, and third grades. We cannot 

h/hb't;.;; 'v v d - afford to ignore kinaesthesis and its important function in ' . ruT- ; 
h' iV V ;• learning - and sensory inputs . As Delgato says , "Cerebral 

.'V;; • .• activity is essentially dependent , on sensory inputs from the 

environment not ■ only at birth but also throughout life. Normal . 
mental functions carinot be preserved in the absence of a 
stream of information from outside ( 1 ) . 
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